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A././  4  l*K.ttH. 

|I<I,4  I  U-U 

1^  K  W  mtx  in  their  fUifurr  l^rttcr ftdapIrJ  to  iw»- 

ken  thr  AtfrtiCi^4i  of  manktCHh  ihjMt  that  of  clr;ah.  Illc  ccicbrMcd 
kfrticH  Fr«i€r«tsni  |«rcjichct,  Saurin,  it  vmicl  to  hj%€  naiic  tl  a 
rule  aln  t  Co  c  kvic  hit  <lit<uurtet  u  iih  tome  plain  and  dinrcl  rc« 
fctriKe  Co  chit  an  ful  and  •nicfr^tiog  tul  jcCf  •  AoJn  hate  vet  frigid 
crif  K  t  may  am\  tu  die  tmiuaf  y •  therr  canma  br  m  gnnd  and  inter* 
rtfing  termrai  unlrat  «rr  t|tcak  H  hrar  at  tfandtng  upon  the  rcry 
rrtgr  of  rCctritr.  ToCiodnrr  arr«ioa  tprtUI  manner*  account- 
aide  for  the  manner  in  nhkh  nc  uar  or  abuac  our  tpuitual 
pri.  ilcfra:  and  no  hviman  authonir  caoaaaurr  ua*  that  the  per* 
tetii  oporf unity'  ^f  glorify  ing  f*od  and  rtlsfttng  uoc  aocNhcr  to 
prrachirg  and  hearing*  or  in  ceriting  and  rratiing*  may  not  be 
the  late.  At  dying  men*  then*  Irt  ut  atldrrat  dy  tng  men. 

Iltii  n  htlc  drach  it  alvavt  •rttoitt  and  alarming*  there  are  aoma 
f«»rmt  in  nhich  it  U  pr.  tented  ti^oiir  %icw*  far  merre  acn#us 
ami  alarming  than  olhen.  Her  cno  dllTerent  •Ufet  iitco  wUch 
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all  men  arr  cll%iciriK-»i  title  ut  «rulS,  aixl  a  tiai^  of  f  a 

aiai*  oJ  unre gmcfBct  afnl  a  tiair  t  f  |i;fa^c— #hrr  ihcnaiurr  atnl 
iht  jpftrafjitKr  of  cicalh  rrmafkaMj,  Pk  nnkrtlit  ilrttcn  a- 
a«  jr  iti  KU  imiqtiitT*  hut  iKc  ri<*Mcou%  Hath  tm  hit  claaih. 
Bcfniti  ihc  ccrtainiv  of  RtMO#?  immrtliaicK  inio  ihc  place  of 
a'rrpifij;  ami  tiailini;  and  |;*n4%hin|{  of  tc<tlr— iml  ihr  ccrtainit 
of  goini;  itfimedi airly  lo  ihpe  p’aCc  tihefr  iKcfr  i%  (ulmr%%c>f  jny 
ami  picatufri  forrrrfmorr ;  ihr  c|.tf4*rrfKe  it  in&nilr.  U  Ko 
kfiow%  the  p'»wef  of  arath?  Aml.oa  iKc  other  Kami,  etc 

hath  tint  teen,  mif  car  iKafd,  ncilHer  Ka\c  cnirrrtl  into  the  Heart 
of  man,  ihc  ihin^  tihich  i*od  haih  pfepafTtl  for  ihcm  tiho 
lotc  him. 

Il  muti  be  rtldmit  alto,  ihal  bettrixt  two  tuch  tairtmct, 
there  muti  be  a^ral  tarteft  of  decreet  f>f  €omfurtiii|(  ami  dit* 
Irettini;  cireumtiar^ct.  A  may  die  tafeU;  ami  yci  Ky  nn 
meant  dir  camhjfta^Mt  •  *t^  thip  liat  lrvc|ucntly  tifoughi  all 
tafr  into  the  haf-MHir,  ihriu^fi  for  «cekt  cir  immtht  all  «j€i  U^ard 
ciprci^d  circry  hour  lo  in  the  iMotinm.  Arul.  oo  iKe  mIkc 
haml,  men  mav  he  to  tiupthed  tyy  tin  or  ditcatc,  at  in  dtc 
C}uiic  tecurc^  ihough  ihcy  nerc  by  no  meant  tab.  Multitude « 
of  our  race «  thf  High  they  uere  Iretjucnily  tiafnc<hha%r  nctci 
given  any  tympionit  of  comicuoo  till  ibey  hate  lifted  up  ihcii 
cyca  in  torment. 

Ihc  ctcotful  bUt<iry  of  Kli*t  family  allufdt  proof  ami  lOut* 
miKH)  (mf  Ullbete  olm rv aiirma.  IK#  llo|*Kr;i  ami  Fhi- 

UcIwH,  died  tec  lire —hardened  in  ibetr  criiuet^  ami  ttcni  im« 
medial!  ly  to  il«c  place  of  lormcni.  ihc  father  died  under  in* 
Uptctciblc  agony,  and  immediauU  entered  the  rrgicjot  of 
blttt.  It  it  to  the  death  of  the  father  our  atlcniinci  it  to  Ik  di* 
nrcted  at  ihic  umc.  Ar\d,aU  ihinga  contidefed,  perhapt  the 
wlvilc  of  hiatnry,  ancicru  and  mexlcm^  canmit  pmtlucc  am»thei 
indit  idual  (the  man  of  torrunt  except  eel)  n  ho  imrathed  bit  latt 
under  toe  ha  great  t  arirty  cf  peculiarly  cUtuvtting  cinumtUn* 
era.  Let  ua  rndcatroar  to  tcJccl  ami  arrange  tome  of  ihetc  cir* 
cuanatancc%.  Aivl| 


•  ACttD  l«|%r  AY* 


I.  TV  AtWiocctl  Aitr  al  Kli  br  lAktft  loto  comuicfm^ 

(«OiW  Now  Kll  tiwwlY  Mti  ti^hf  hi* 

wcfc  cl!m«  iKm  be  coukl  not  Aer*  He  K«i  tocj.  cmiy  pjMcd 

iKc  pfime  of  life,  but  he  hjil  pjMcd  iKe  onlloafy  verge  of 
bumjo  thrYfM'oec  or  four»cure  Yevi*  He  hjwi  bceil 
OTAfU  KaU  Hit  life  time  toperAftoAleeli  few  the  l««TiitcAlUw  a1* 
iowcel  iV  pftrAit  to  from  tirr'tkc  vbrti  iV\  KiacI  cowt* 

ptrtc4  tVif  AOih  J,  Id,  He.  k<.  lie  at* 

to  Itlmurrei  imder  all  ih<  m  H  f««iiKt  «b»cli  are  cc«mmaci  to  cild 
>ir-  OIM  c»vr  i  k  if  aakl,  tbal  he  w  at  1 30  Yr  an  edti  when  he 
died:  hit  rtr  m  at  imf  tlim  orw  hi«  oalurai  lorcr  abaieeL  Nc4 
fo  I  ti:  lie  Ka^t  ouiinrctl  htt  ttgoor,  amd  all  the  comfuria  dr* 
pending  %ipcm  natut  al  life.  Ihit. 

t.  Kll  had  artctal  Yean  bvfcirr  brf n  vdewmlt  w  arned*  thar 
he  thntfld  lire  lo  tee  grrat  calamtUrt  up<4l  the  churrk  of  Ctod 
atMi  hit  famiK.— Ve  ami  read  I  Sam*  ii«  tT—^%^  Ifiaiancra 
kmamerabte  can  br  pn»duced  of  prraomhatmg  cajilnrctl  ihrtr 
natural  ttgouf*  and  all  the  ctimUfCta  drprmliog  upon  naiuni 
life,  and  %^t*  tn  caitte<|ueflce  rd  «ekrf  tuppnrt^^  ibct  pataed  the 
tati  of  ibrtf  dart  tfi  eate  and  comforu  Ihii  Kli  vat  ma  thua 

a 

(arnurrd«  IV  alhrrt  it  mg  principle  n«  ln«pc  cOuld  oof  tuppoft 
him  uodef  ib«  mhtmtiU*  of  old  ag<'*  |n  ptam  he  traa 

u4d  that  ibirtTA  were  la  get  trnrte  tmtead  of  brtfrr*  He  waa 

•o  tee  an  ettemv  tn  (•€»!%  Kal>ftaiiciru  Hit  artn  and  the  arm  of 
hit  fatbrf*t  houte  wrfr  to  tar  cut  edf*  and  there  nerrr  arat  lobe 
an  old  man  ane  more  in  the  familt  •  IKc  atan  of  hh  hnotr  who 
Wat  not  fo  be  cut  rWT.  wat  to  Iw  tparrd  at  arirrtr*  not  a»  w  Ifear* 
And*  to  crown  all.  be  wat  told*  that  hit  two  toot^  llophiit 
and  Phtnehaa.  were  to  die  to  cmc  day:  and  that  ihtt  wat  onlv  fo 
be  a  iigti.  or  rridencr*  that  the  family  for  genrratkinf  would  be 
mar  '#  cd  chii  at  under  the  dit  fOr  aaurr  of  llratcn* 

Nuw.tcf  ut  Uv  all  tbeac  oitten atiana  ingethcr.  Kli  bad 
oiidierd  hia  natural  t  igtmr,  and  all  the  comfortm  d»  pendmg  up- 
«ti  natural  life.  Hr  waa  opprewted  with  all  the  inhrmtttra  m- 
icpardUc  frt^m  old  age*  11c  had  alrrady  tuflertd  much  both  in 
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body  and  mind,  and  he  had  been  informed  from  the  most 
indubitable  authority,  that  his  troubles  were  still  to  be  consi¬ 
derably  increased.  Being  blind,  he  could  not  be  much  comforted 
from  objects  without  him;  nor  could  he  possibly  derive  much,  if 
any,. satisfaction  from  his  ewn  reflections.  For  we  must  add, 
3d.  That  Eli  was  not  an  old  hardened  sinner,  but  a  pious 
soul — a  soul  which  was  feelingly  alive  at  the  hour  of  his  death. 
He  had  indeed  formerly  been  remiss  and  careless  about  his  duf 
ty.  But  he  was  now  awakened,  and  had  been  awakened  for 
some  time.  In  addressing  his  sons,  he  had,  in  plain  terms, 
told  them  that  their,  case  was  not  desperate.  A  severe  divine 
threatening,  perhaps  as  severe  as  is  in  the  book  of  God,  had 
since  that  time  been  delivered  to  hinu  See  and  read  chap,  iii, 
V,  111-.14.  At  the  period  of  his  history  which  we  are  now 
considering^  we  find  him  sitting  by  the  way  side  watching,  for 
his  heart  trembled^  for  the  ark  of  God.  JVe  have  alreadv  observ- 
ed  that  some  men  may  be  so  hardened  by  sin,  or  stupified  by 
disease,  as  to  be  insensible  of  their  danger  at  the  hour  of 
death.  But  Eli  was  not  so.  His  convictions  were  indeed  the 
evidences  of  his  safety;  but  they  added  to.  his  distress  at  the 
present  time.  Unregenerate  men  have  no  adequate  conception 
of  the  extent  and  purity  of  the  divine  law,  and  of  the  awful 
penalty  which  is  annexed  to  every  transgression.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  life  we  can  have  nothing  like  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
pains  which  shall  be  inflicted  upon  devils  and  wicked  men  in 
the  place  of  torment.  The  language  even  of  inspiration  is  at  a 
loss  on  this  subject.  Yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  some¬ 
thing  of  all  those  inconceiveable  horrors  were  preying  upon 
old  Eli’s  mind,  as  he  sat  by  the  way  side  watching.  Next  to 
the  being  cast  into  hell  personally  must  be  the  pain  and  anguish 
of  having  such  an  hell  thrown  into  us.  Now,  when  we  consi¬ 
der  that  all  this  was  experienced  by  a  man  already  borne  down 
with  years,  and  broken  with  a  great  many  almost  unparalleled 
sorrows,  the  state  of  Eli*s  mind  must  exceed^all  conception. 
.  In  this  situation  death  found  him«  Let  us  now  attend  to  the 
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manner  in  which  he  died.  Here  circumstances  croud  upon  us. 
Great  and  important  things  happened,  and  happened  in  quicker 
succession  than  they  can  be  related. 

The  leaders  of  Israel,  and  among  these  Hophni  and  Phi- 
nehas,  the  sons  of  Eli,  being  hardened  to  their  own  destruc¬ 
tion,  had  sacrilegiously  attempted  to  use  the  ark  of  God^  as  a 
kind  of  charm,  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Philistines.-— 
The  result  was  a  total  defeat: — 

‘‘And  the  Philistines  fought,  and  Israel  was  smitten,  and 
they  fled  every  mannnto  his  tent;  and  there  was  a  very  great 
slaughter:  for  there  fell  of  Israel  thirty  thousand  footmen. 
And  the  ark  of  God  was  taken;  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli^  Hoph¬ 
ni  and  Phinehas,  were  slain.”— 1  Sam.  iv.  10  and  11. 

« 

Ill  news  flies  fast*  All  Israel  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
loss— hut  no  place  so  much  as  Shiloh — no  family  so  much  as 
the  family  of  Eli.  Thither,  therefore,  an  express  posted.  It 
was  a  man  of  Benjamin.  He  could  not  stop  and  tell  every  per-  " 
son  he  passed  the  story— hut,  by  having  his  clothes  rent,  and 
earth  upon  his  head,  he  told  every  one  who  saw  him  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  bad  news.  Eli,  though  aged,  and  blind,  and 
heavy,  could  not  keep  his  chamber  when  he  was  sensible  the 
glory  of  Isra<  1  lay  at  stake.  He  sat  by  the  way  side,  and  sat 
trembling,  to  receive  the  first  intelligence.  The  messenger  was 
loath  to  tell  him  first;  or,  in  the  haste,  passed  him  by  unnoticed. 
—He  therefore  passed  on  and  told  it  in  the  city,  with  all  the 
aggravating  circumstances.  And  now  the  ears  of  every  one 
who  heard  it  tingled,  their  hearts  trembled,  and  every  face 
gathered  blackness.  All  the  city  cried  out.  Eli,  though  blind, 
had  his  hearing,  and  his  imagination  was  more  active  than  ev¬ 
er  it  had  been.  In  the  crjdng  of  the  city  he  perceived  the 
voice  of  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe.  He  asks  what 
means  this  tumult.  He  is  told,  there  is  an  express  come  from 
the  army.  The  messenger  comes  hastily  into  his  presence,  and 
gives  him  a  distinct  ahd  full  account  of  what  had  happened.— 
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The  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  army,  and  the  slaughter  of  a 
great  number  of  his  countrymen  was  grievous  to  him  as  a 
judge.  But  the  destruction  of  an  army,  even  of  20,000,  was 
not  the  destruction  of  the  nation.  There  was  still  a  promise 
that  Abraham’s  seed  would  be  numerous  as  the  stars  of  hea* 
ven.  The  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  two  sons,  who  he  had  e- 
very  reason  to  fear  had  died  impenitent,  and  of  whom  he  had 
been  so  indulgent,  touched  him  in  a  tender  part  as  a  father.-— 
But  dead  sons  are  better  than  living  crosses.  Had  they  died 
20  years  before,  many  of  his  sorrows  would  not  have  been  felt. 
He,  therefore,  doth  not  interrupt  the  narrative  with  any  passion*  • 
ate  exclamations— but  waits  lor  the  whole,  not  doubting  but 
the  messenger,  being  an  Israelite,  would,  without  being  asked, 
say  something  of  the  ark.  And  if  he  could  only  have  said, 
yet  the  ark  of  God  is  safe^  and  we  are  bringing  it  home,  his  joy 
for  that  would  hav^e  overcome  his  grief  for  all  his  other  disas¬ 
ters.  But  when  the  tale  concludes  with,  ajid  the  ark  of  God  h 
he  is  struck  to  the  heart.  Israel,  in  his  account,  was 
now  unchurched — altogether  rejected  of  God.  His  spirits  fail 
— He  swooned  away,  fell  off  his  seat,  and,  partly  with  the  faint¬ 
ing  and  partly  with  the  fall,  he  died  immediatly,  and  never 
spake  a  word  more.  His  heart  was  broke  first,  and  then  his 
neck.  So  fell  the  high  priest  and  the  judge  of  Israel.  Op¬ 
pressed  with  the  burden  of  years,  but  still  more  oppressed 
with  sorrows  almost  unparalleled,  he  fell.  Thus  did  his  sun 
set  under  a  cloud.  Thus  were  those  sons,  whom  he  had  sinful¬ 
ly  indulged,  his  ruin  at  last.  Thus  doth  God  sometimes  set 
marks  of  his  displeasure  upon  good  men  in  this  life.  He  vi¬ 
sits  their  iniquities  with  stripes,  and  their  transgressions  with 
rods,  though  he  takes  not  his  loving  kindness  from  them,  nor 
suffers  his  faithfulness  to  fail.  A  man  may  die  miserably,  and 
yet  not  die  eternally — may  come  to  an  untimely  end,,  and  yet 
die  in  peace. 

Reader,  hast  thou,  as  a  parent,  as  a  church  ruler,*  as  a  civil 
magistrate — as  having  influence  by  age,  or  experience,  or  rank, 
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or  property~sInned  as  Eli  sinned?  Rest  assured,  that  though 
thou  art  even  one  of  God’s  own  people,  thou  shalt  be  chastised 
more  or  less,  as  Eli  was  chastised. 

‘  Y e  thoughtless  sons  and  daughters,  who  abuse  the,  perhaps, 
sinful  indulgence  of  father  and  mother,  by  taking  encourage* 
ment  in  sin  or  levity  of  any  kind— be  warned  in  time.  It  may 
be  that  you  will  bring  down  the  grey  hairs  of  these  fathers  and 
mothers  with  sorrows  to  the  ^ave. 


FOR  THE  EVANGELICAL  RECORD 
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By  the  friends  of  Christianity  every  thing  that  respects  the 
church  of  Christ  is  esteemed  of  importance.  With  them  the 
extension  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  is  not  a  matter  of  curi¬ 
ous  observ^ation  or  cold  speculation;  a  thing  in  which  they 
may  take  an  interest  or  not,  just  as  inclination  or  custom  dic¬ 
tates.  The  triumphs  oi  divine  grace,  and  all  the  advances  made 
by  the  truth  of  God  in  the  world,  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  appro¬ 
priated  by  every  Christian  to  himself.  He  feels  as  if  his  own 
glory  and  happiness  were  thereby  advanced,  and  rendered  more 
secure.  He  discerns  the  foot-steps  of  his  conquering  Redeem¬ 
er,  as  he  walks  abroad  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  his 
feet  become  swift  in  the  path  of  life;  with  an  exulting  spirit  he 
cries  out,  >‘God  is  my  strength  and  power,  and  he’maketh  my 
way  perfect.  He  maketh  my  feet  like  hinds  feet;  and  setteth 
ine  upon  my  high  places.”  He  sees  the  showers  of  divine 
grace  descending  from  Heaven,  the  ‘‘desert  blossoming  as  the 
rose,”  and  God  making  “away  in  the  wildemes,  and  rivers  in 
the  desert.”  .  His  own  heart  participates  of  the  heavenly  influ¬ 
ence  and  becomes  the  fruitful  soil  of  every  Christian,  grace. 
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We  hope  these  reflections  are  verified  in  the  happjt  expert 
ence  of  many  of  our  readers,  upon  taking  an  extended  view  of 
the  state  of  the  Christian  world  at  the  present  moment. 

The'church  of  God  has  been  liable  to  a  great  variety  of 
changes  and  fluctuations;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
whole  compass  of  church  history  presents  us  with  only  four  or 
five  distinct  epochs. 

The  first  aera  includes  the  time  between  the  forming  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  and  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai. 
The  appointment  of  circumcision,  and  the  forming  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  with  Abraham,  appear  to  have  been  the  very  first  vestiges 
of  a  church  in  our  world.  Although  there  were  patriarchs  and 
saints  previous  to  the  days  of  Abraham,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  stood  in  a  church  relation  either  to  God,  or  to  one  another. 
As  yet  no  such  relation  was  formed.  From  the  days  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  the  faithful  appear  to  have  been  formed  into  a  distinct 
body,  to  have  been  recognized  by  God  as  a  church,  and 
known  to  the  world,  and  to  one  another,  as  sanctified  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  heathen.  Previous  to  this  period,  we  scarcely 
discern  the  faintest  traces  of  that  plan  which  in  process  of  time 
received  so  grand  an  accomplishment.  In  reading  the  history 
of  God’s  intercourse  with  Enoch  and  Noah,  it  never  occurs 
to  us  that  heaven  is  about  to  favour  the  world  wich  a  written 
and  permanent  revelation.  From  the  moment,  however,  we 
see  Cod  talking  with  Abraham,  as  recorded  in  the  17th  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  forming  with  him  the  covenant  of  circumcision, 
the  prospect  becomes  extended;  we  anticipate  a  glory  that 
shall  cover  all  lands;  we  hail  the  dawning  of  that  flood  of  light 
wiiich  God  is  about  to  pour  upon  a  benighted  world. 

That  the  child  was  in  the  covenant  and  in  some  sense  holy, 
in  consequence  of  the  parent  sustaining  a  covenant  relation  to 
God,  was  a  principle  of  the  most  radical  and  extensive  nature. 
It  at  once  makes  it  certain  that  whatever  God  reveals  to  the 
father  will  be  faithfully  deposited  with  the  son.  A  great  diffi¬ 
culty  Avould  very  early  occur,  namely,  that  from  the  nature  of 
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the  human  miad,  but  few  events  could  be  then  transmitted,  and 
those  few  not  with  the  greatest  rectitude.  Have  we  not  thus 
clearly  traced  to  its  very  source  those  astonishing  efforts  which, 
at  a  very  early  period,  were  made  to  devise  some  means  by 
^hich  the  knowledge  of  important  facts  uiight  be  committed 
to  a  permanent  record* 

Whether  the  patriarchs  resorted  to  any  of  those  methods 
of  writing,  so  much  used  in  the  world,  previous  to  the  inven* 
tion  of  signs  or  letters,  is  a  matter  .of  Uncertainty.  That  an 
art  of  writing  greatly  resembling  ours,  was  practised  before 
the  days  of  Moses,  is  highly  probable.  An  idea  certainly 
worthy  of  notice,  is,  that  this  art,  so  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  the  human  mind  in  any  kind  of  knowledge,  if  not  at  first  in* 
vented  by  0me  of  the  pious  Israelites,  and  by  them  used  for 
the  express  purpose  of  recording  the  wonders  of  divine  pow*^ 
er  and  truth,  was  by  the  church  immediately  resorted  to,  asso* 
dated  with  religion,  and  made  the  means  of  preserving  thehr 
revelations,  and  exhibiting  the  secrets  of  their  religion  to  pub¬ 
lic  observation.  In  no  instance  have  true  religion  and  letters 
been  separated.  If  science  has  not^ always  preceded  religion, 
she  has  accomplished  it.  They  have  mutually  courted  each 
other’s  alliance;  and«  at  the  present  moment,  as  we  shall  pre* 
sently  see,  associated  together,  they  are  blessing  the  nations. 
During  this  period,  the  church  very  much  resembled  the  world* 
Both  were  in  a  state  of  infamy.  We,  however,  distinctly  per- 
edve  the  foundation  of  that  fabric,  which  has  since  astonished 
the  world  by  its  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

Previous  to  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  the  light  of  hea¬ 
ven  was  but  as  the  twinkling  of  a  distant  star;  it  presently  re¬ 
sembled  the  rising  of  the  sun.  It  was  then  but  as  a  grain  of  mus¬ 
tard-seed;  very  soon  the  fouls  of  heaven  began  to.  lodge  in  its 
branches.  What  I  wish  to  be  particularly  noticed,  is,  that 
from  the  moment  when  God  formed  a  church  upon  earth,  the 
human  mind  seems  to  have  progressed  apace;  the  rights  of 
hospitality  were  regarded,  conjugal  and  domestic  society  mOre, 
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highly  valued.  Family  religion  and  parental  instruction  form¬ 
ed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  grand  plan-science  was  hailed 
as  the  friend  of  religion,  and  nature  began  to  pour  her  richest 
treasures  into  the  lap  of  mortals.  ^ 

The  second  grand  epoch  in  the  church  was  the  delivery  of 
the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  the  giving  of  the  law 
at  Mount  Sinai.  This,  'upon  many  accounts,  was  surely  the 
most  awful  scene  ever  exhibited  upon  this  globe.  “In  the 
morning  there  were  thunderings  and  lightnings,  and  a  dark 
cloud  upon  the  mountains/’  From  behind  the  cloud,  the  voice 
of  afathcr  is  heard,  and  a  bewildered  world  are  instructed;  in  an 
instant  a  burst  of  light  breaks  in  upon  our,  minds.  Whether  Ja¬ 
cob  carried  with  him  the  knowledge  of  letters  into  Egypt,  or 
found  the  Egyptians  in  possession  of  this  invaluable  secret,  is 
not  a  matter  of  importance.  It  is  highly  probable,  if  not  quite 
•  certain,  that  Moses  carried  letters  with  him  from  Egypt  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that  the  Phoenicians  who  inhabited  a 
part  of  that  countrj’  received  them  from  the  Israelites,  from 
where  Cadnaus  the  Phoenician  passed  with  them  into  Greece, 
From  whatever  source  the  knowledge  of  letters -may  have  been 
derived,  whether  partly  from  divine  revelation,  or  wholly  from 
human  invention,  certain  it  is,  that  the  first  distinct  account  we 
have  of  writing  is  from  Moses. 

We  see  how  early  this  art  was  called  into  the  service  of 
learning  and  religion.  What  a  treasure  of  knowledge  is  open¬ 
ed  to  us  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus.  The  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  contain  the  first  principles  of  all  moral  science.  To  these, 
the  great  moralists  of  every  age  have  held  themselves  indebt- 
»  ed  for  all  that  is  valuable  in  their  writings.  By  these,  pious 
men  have  always  tested  their  piety.  The  range  embraced  in 
these  precepts, evidently  marks  the  progress  ©f  an  infinite  mind. 
God  is  exhibited  one  and  alone  at  the  head  of  his  universe, 
claiming  undivided  homage.  Man  is  brought  into  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  maker,  and  is  commanded  to  adore  him,  and  him 
only.  All  the  relations  of  social  life  arc  made  to  pass  in  review 
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before  the  mind;  they  are  distinctly  marked  and  solemnly  en¬ 
joined,  and  the  whole  scene  is  concluded  in  the  most  awful  and 
impressive  mannen  ‘‘And  all  the  people  saw  the  thunderings 
and  the  lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  the  trumpet^  and  the 
mountain  smoking,  and  when  the  people  saw  itj  they  removed 
and  stood  afar  off.  And  they  said  unto  Moses,  speak  thou  with 
us^  and  we  will  hear;  bq^  let  not  God  speak  with  iis,  least  we 
die.  -  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people,-  fear  not;  for  God  is 
come  to  prove  you,  and  that  his  fear  may  be  before  your  faces 
that  ye  sin  not^  And  the  people  stood  afar  off,  and  Moses 
drew  near  unto  the  thick  darkness,  where  God  was.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  ye  have  seen  that  I  have  talked  with  you  from  heaven< 
Ye  shall  not  itiake  with  me  Gods  of  silver,  neither  shall  ye 
make  unto  you  Gods  of  gold.^*  Let  any  man  of  candour  review 
the  whole  transaction. which  took  place  at  Mount  Sinai,  and 
particularly  let  him  dwell  upon  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and 
upon  the  highly  interesting  and  indispensible  nature  of  the  pre¬ 
cepts  delivered  by  God;  and  say,  could 'these  things  have  ta¬ 
ken  place  in  the  presence  of  mortals,  without  elevating  the  hi^ 
man  character?  Gould  such  ideas  have  passed  through  the 
mind  without  enlarging  its  prospects,  and  ennobling  its  facul¬ 
ties?  Let  him  compare  this  exhibition,  every  where  solemn, 
sublime  and  instructive,*  with  any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  the 
whole  compass  of  heathen  mythology,  and  say,  could  they  have 
had  the  same  origin? 

Not  only  are  those  moral  relations  which  grow  out  of  pri¬ 
vate  and  social  life  distinctly  pointed  out  and  enforced,  but 
God  daring  this  period  of  the  church  goes  a  step  farther. 
find  the  children  of  Israel  furnished  with  a  great  national 
constitution.  This  civil  compact  deserves  our  notice',  and  has 
very  much  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  wise  legislators. 

The  science  of  legislation,  next  to  that  of  morals,  is  of  all  oth- 
•  ers  the  most  difficult.  What  progress  the  human  mind  had  made 
in  this  science  previous  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
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ing,  we  do  not  certainly  know.  If  we  form  our  opinion  from  the 
account  Moses  has  given  us  of  the  Egyptians^  we  must  con* 
elude  their  policy  was  very  imperfect.  With  me  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  art  of  government  must  have  remained  much 
longer  a  secret,  and  would  have  been  approached  by  the  mind 
of  man  very  obliquely  and  very  slowly,  if  at  all  perfected,  had 
not  the  outline  been  draw'n  by  the  great  Legislatof  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse.  To  every  man  of  science,  and  to  all  politicians, 
therefore,  this  period  is  peculiarly  interesting,  because 
through  the  hands  of  the  church  the  world  is  furnished 
'  with  the  first  principles  of  all  moral  and  political  knowledge. 
These  were  the  only  subjects  of  practical  utility  which  lay  be¬ 
yond  the  grasp  of  the  human  mind*  The  knowledge  of  qui¬ 
escent  nature  was  not  so  immediately  indispensible.  On  those 
subjects,  the  individual  wants  of  man,  and  the  rich  and  vari* 
ous  luxuriancy  of  nature,  would  have  prompted  to  every  ne* 
cessary  exertion,,  and  pointed  the  path  to  every  improve* 
ment* 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  remembered,  that  the  historj^  of  this 
period  of  the  church,  reiterates  upon  us  this  remark:  That 
true  religion  and  solid  learning  have  never  been  sefiarated;  that 
they  have  travelled  side  by'eide^  and  made  step  for  step  through 
the  world. 

I  have  only  one  more  remark  to  make  on  this  epoch  of  the 
church,  viz:  That  God,  in  addition  to  the  two  codes  of  law 
mentioned  above,  gave  a  third,  quite  distinct  from  either  of 
the  others.  This  respected  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  reli¬ 
gion.  To  this  class  belonged  all  the  ordinances  respecting 
the  Levites,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  whole  of  the  temple  ser¬ 
vice.  These  were  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  had  their  entire 
accomplishment  in  Christ..  This  brings  us  to  the  third  and 
most  illustrious  epoch  of  the  church;  namely,  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  «ra. 

Should  the  Editors  of  the  Record  deem  it  interesting,  I  de- 
in  a  future  number,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  three 
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other  epochs  of  the  church;  but  particularly  upon  the  present 
time,  which  I  am  of  the  opinion  is  so  remarkable  as  justly  to 
be  denominated  a  n^w  sera. 
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Mr.  Editor, 

To  an  honest  mind  it  is  painful  to  receive  undeserved 
praise*  And  perhaps  the  feeling  is  sometimes  as  strong  as 
that  which  results  from  a  calumnious  imputation.  No  man  or 
body  of  men,  while  in  the  exercise  of  a  becoming  temper,  and 
peculiarly  while  under  the  influence  of  a  Christian  spirit,  can 
consent  that  the  mistaking  public  should  not  be  undeceived,  if 
it  ascribe  to  such  individual,  or  body,  qualities  or  exertions  ne« 
ver  possessed  or  manifested. 

This  idea  was  forcibly  impressed  on  my  mind  while  read¬ 
ing  lately  the  following  lines  of  a  popular  poet: 


“Where  roll  Ohio’s  breams,  Missouri’s  floods, 
“Beneath  the  umbrage  of  eternal  woods, 

“The  Red  Man  roamed,  a  hunter-warrior  wild; 

•‘On  him  the  everlasting  Gospel  smiled; 

“His  heart  was  awed,  confounded,  pierced,  subdued, 
^^Divinely  melted,  moulded,  and  renewed; 


*  By  inserting  the  following  communication  we  do  not  intend 
to  express  our  approbation  of  every  hint  suggested  by  the  writer. 
We  see  not,  for  instance,  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  any  part  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  domestic  Missions  from  their  present 
destination.  We  hope,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  Missionary 
Societies  in  the  United  States  will  have  their  funds  increased,  and 
be  able  to  extend  their  labors.  As  to  the  support  of  Foreign 
Missions,  we  have  a  strong  confidence  that  it  will  be  ample,  as 
soon  as  .  Christians  throughout  this  jountry  shall  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  object.  *  -fid.  Patt. 
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‘‘The  bold,  base  Savage,  nature’s  harshest  clod^ 

“Rose  from  the  dust  the  image  of  his  God.” 

Montgomery^  West  tnd. 

Of  these  lines,  it  would  be  said,  from  their  connection,  the 
reference  is  to  the  labors  of  the  Moravian  Missionaries.  But 
turning  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan’s  second  Sermon  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  we  read,  as  follows: 

“Christianity  hath  again,  after  a  lapse  6f  many  ages,  as¬ 
sumed  its  true  character  as  ‘the  light  of  the  world.^  We  now 
behold  It  animated  by  its  original  spirit,  which  was  to  extend  its 
blessings  ‘to  all  nations*  The  scriptures  are  preparing  in  al¬ 
most  every  language,  and  preachers  are  going  forth  in  almost 
every  clime.  Within  the  period  of  which  we  speak  men  have 
heard  the  Gospel  ‘in  their  own  tongue  wherein  they  were  bom,’ 
in  India^  throughout  many  of  its  provinces;  in  different  parts  of 
Africa;  in  the  interior  of  Asia;  in  the  western  parts  of  Ameri¬ 
ca;:  in  New-Holland,  and  in  the  Isles  of  the  pacific  Sea;  in  the 
West-Indies,  and  in  the  northern  regions  of  Greenland  and 
Labrador.  Malays^  Chinese,  Persians,  and  Arabians  begin 
now  to  hear,  or  read,  ‘in  their  own  tongues,  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,’  Acts  ii.  11.” 

Delightful  picturel  And  is  it  then  true  that,  “where  roll 
Missouri’s  floods,”  “in  the  western  parts  of  America,”*  du¬ 
ring  remarkable  “-£ra  of  Light,”  the  adventurous  mission¬ 
ary  has  displayed  “the  everlasting  Gospel”  in  such  manner^ 
that  “the  image  of  God”  is  seen  in  the  once  base,  bold,  and 
cruel  Savage?  Oh  that  it  were! 

How  far  westward  the  Moravian  Brethren  have  extended 
their  exemplary  and  evangelical  diligence  I  am  unable  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  The  fate  of  their  Indian  Settlements  of  Gradenhutten, 
Shoenbrun  and  Salem  is  detailed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Harris’s  “Tour  to  the  State  of  Ohio.”  Possibly  they  may 
have  advanced  to  the  Illinois— I  know  not  but  beyond. 

•  We  supposed  Dr.  Buchanan  to  refer,  in  these  words,  to  the 
Missionarv  attempts  on  the  western  coast  of  America.  £d.  Fan* 
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The  spiritual  industry  and  Christian  benevolence  of  out 
own  countrymen  have  effected  a  Mission  at  Sandusky,  among 
the  Wyandots,  and  this,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Western 
Missionary  Society,”  aided  by  the  exertions  of  other  Socie¬ 
ties  and  individuals,  maintains  its  ground;  and,  under  the 
smiles  of  Him,  who  reigns  in  His  Church  forever,  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  a  mean  of  great  benefit. 

It  is  asserted  by  persons,  who  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  that  as  far  as  is  known  to  them,  no  Protestant 
JSfisaionari/  has^  as  yet^  crossed  the  Mtssissififii  for  evangelical 
labor. 

The  benevolence  of  British  Christians,  had  left  to  us  this 
field.  From  the  extracts  above  it  would  seem  they  have  sup¬ 
posed  it  occupied  and  tilled.  But  it  is  yet  a  vast  moral 
waste. 

Another  extensive  field  ^  of  labor  is  also  opened  to  the 
Christian  benevolence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.— 
With  a  population  of  a  million  of  blacks,  who  either  were 
themselves  tom  from  Africa,  or  descended.from  ancestors  who  • 
were,'  it  cannot  but  seem  an  incumbent  duty  to  reflect  on,  and 
endeavour  to  promote,  the  good  of  that  benighted  country,  the 
the  sweat  of  whose  natives  has  so  long  been  enriching  our  own. 
Several  have  felt  this  to  be  a  duty.  The  late  Dr.  Hopkins  en¬ 
tertained  a  high  hope  on  this  subject,  and  made  exertions  to 
evangelize  some  part  of  Africa  by  means  of  Africans  themselves. 
And  many  good  men  beside  have  favorable  thoughts  of  the 
utility,  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  consequent  obligation,  of  sup¬ 
porting  an  African  mission  conducted  by  blacks.  It  is  confi¬ 
dently  said  to  be  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  so  many 
years  versed  in  the  .  concerns  of  the  African  Institution,  that, 
whenever  it  is  practicable,  it  will  be  best  to  employ  thAiatives 
pf  Africa,  in  the  intercourse  with  that  country.  If  this  opinion 
should  prevail,  what  a  triumph  of  Christian  principle  would 
be  exhibited  to  the  heathen!  And  perhaps  it  may  prevail,  con¬ 
sidering  the  immense  advantage,  with  which  an  African,  lib- 
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erated  himself  from  slavery,  and  having  renounced  idolatry 
and  embraced  the  religion  ol  Christ,  might  address  his  hea* 
thenish  countr3anen,  and  exhibit  to  them  the  blessings  of 
Christianity,  among  which  his  own  mission  would  not  be  the 
least.  He  might  show  them  the  sincerity  of  the  change  of 
disposition,  which  the  Christian  nations  profess  in  relim^uishing 
the  practice  of  enslaving  their  fellow  men.  We  should  then 
virtually  address  them  thus.  ^^Your  happiness  is  dear  to  us,  as 
as  friends  of  the  Redeemer;  behold  the  proof!  We  send  you 
the  religion  of  Jfsus  by  means  of  these  your  country  men,  whom, 
under  other  views,  and  for  far  different  purposes,  we  drew  in¬ 
to  slavery.  Forgive  us  the  wrong;  and  thankfully  adore  the 
Providence  of  God,  who  in  the  land  of  their  captivity  has  giv¬ 
en  them  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  his  grace  induced  and 
enabled  us  to  turn  your  former  injury  into  your  eternal  benefit. 
Rejoice  then,  with  us  in  a  like  ftredouB faith!** 

Doubtless  among  the  many  professors  of  religion  among 
Ae  blacks  in  our  country  several  might  be  found  willing  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  duty,  if  judged  fit,*  and  adequately  patronized. 
Should  there  not  be  a  sufficiency  already,  we  may  educate  some 
hopeful  youths  of  them— may  give  them  a  k*aowledge  of  medi^ 
cine,  surgery,  natural  history,  agriculture,  and  the  arts,  in  addi- 
On  to  sacred  instruction. 

This  great  subject  is,  perhaps,  contemplated  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and,  in 
Conjunction  with  the  design  of. evangelizing  the  West,  forms  a 
part  of  the  extensive  plan  of  their  ultimate  operations.  But  a 
mission  to  the  Northern  Indians,  and  the  important  service  in 
prospect  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Birman  Empire  must 
require  not  only  the  present  funds  of  the  Board,  but  also  the 
results  OT  an  ordinary  public  benevolence. 

*  Accounts  have  not  long  since  reached  us  of  the  active  and 
intelligent  exertions  of  a  negro  captain  of  a  vessel,  owned  by  him¬ 
self,  and  manned  with  blacks,  and  now  employed,  as  is  believed,, 
in  the  service  of  the  “African  Institution”  in  England.  Tbisia 
evidence  of  a  capacity  for  improvement. 
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t  was  ’gratified  with  the  proposal  of ‘‘a  Subscriber**  in  the 
Panoplist  for  November,  p.  269,  and  pleased  with  the  prompt 
sincerity,  with  which  the  first  fruits  of  his  resolution  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Missionary  service.  A  general  disuse  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  the  diversion  of  tiie  sums  which  they  cost  into  a 
channel  of  Christian  beneficence,  might  form  a  fund  amply 
sufficient  for  every  charitable  purpose. 

But,  when  objects  of  so  great  importance  open  on  us,  the 
exertions  of  the  friends  of  Zion  must  be  increased.  Let  us 
then  venture  to  hope  that,  in  view  of  the  wide  field  of  Mission¬ 
ary  labor  presented  to  the  contemplation  of  the  highly  respec¬ 
table  Board,  whose  interesting  Address  your  readers  have 
lately  perused,  it  may  appear  the  duty  of  the  several  Societies 
(in  New  England  at  least)  already  embodied  for  the  purpose  of 
Missions,  and  whose  efforts  are  circumscribed,  although  of 
incalculable  benefit  ‘‘to  the  new  settlements  and  destitute  places 
of  the  United  States,*’  to  devote  to  the  use  of  that  Board,  for 
propogating  the  Gospel  in  the  Western  regions  of  America, 
in  India,  and  in  Africa,  the  tenth  part  of  their  annual 

INCOME. 

I  am  sensible,  Mr.  Editor,  it  will  be  said  that  objects  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  and  interesting  have  been  already  presented; 
that  we  had  better  attempt  to  instruct  and  evangelize  the  ne¬ 
groes  of  our  own  country,  before  we  send  to  Africa;  and  occupy 
the  religious  attention  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  original 
U.  States,  before  we  cross  the  Mississippi:  But,  by  attempting 
great  things  abroad,  we  shall  be  most  likely  to  do  great  things 
at  home,  as  well  as  abroad.  This  the  experience  of  the  Church 
proves  decisively. 

It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  erection  of  such  a  Board,  as  we 
have  seen  formed  in  New  England,  is  to  be  proposed  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  it  belongs  to  them 
to  realize  the  exfiectations  of  Eurofiean  Christians  in  resfiect  to 
the  Western  Indians;  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  to.make  use 
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of  the  striking  facilities,  with  which  we  are  furnished,  to  send 
back  to  Africa  the  payment  of  the  debt,  which  we  owe  to  hu^' 
inanity.  But  New  England  has  a  large  and  interesting  popu- 
lation  of  her  sons  advancing  to  the  West,  for  whom  she  should* 
be  provident. 

I  will  only  obsert^e,  further,  that  it  will  be  a  circumstance 
peculiarly  deserving  notice,  should  a  public  Body,  formed  in 
the  State,  which  first  emancipated  its  negro  slaves^  be  foremost 
in  striking  off  the  fetters  of  sin  and  ignoranqe  from  the  minds  of 
heaihenhh  Africans^  debased  and  polluted  by  idedatry  and 
crimes. 

The  time  may  come,  when  the  messengers  of  peace,  who 
enter  Africa  from  the  West,  shall  be  met  in  their  zealous 
course  of  Christian  benevolence  by  enlightenecl  and  converted 
natives  from  the  eastern  and  sputhem  shores  of  that  vast  con*, 
tinent,  engaged  in  the  same  evangelical  labor.  The  re-intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Scriptures  into  Abyssinia,  and  their  extensive 
influence  there  may  be  hoped  for  among  the  great  events  of 
the  present  period.  Ethiopia  shall  then  stretch  out  her  hands^ 
to  Godj  and  with  emulous  zeal  shall  be  welcomed  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  by  his  friends  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Asia 
undEurope.  ELIHU. 

SEVENTH  REPORT 
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Continued  from  page  144.^ 

The  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  next  subject  for 
report,  in  the  order  of  arrangement.  Under  this  head  your 
Committee  include,  as  usual,  not  only  donations,  but  supplies 
of  the  Bible  and  New  Testament,  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
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Bible  Society,  to  other  associations  and  individuals  at  the  cost, 
or  reduced  prices,  and  principally  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  poorer  classes  and  individuals* 

Copies  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  in 
Various  language  s,  exclusively  of  those  mentioned  in  the  former 
part  of  the  Report,  have  been  sent  abroad  as  follows: 

In  America* 

To  St.  Mary^s  Fall,  Upper  Canada* 

To  New  York,  for  distribution  by  the  Bible  aiid  Common 
Prayer  Book  Society,  under  the  patronage  of  Bishop  Moore* 
To  a  Welsh  Colony  at  Grantham  Lincoln,  in  Upper  Cana-^ 
da. 

To  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Labrador* 

To  a  Committee  in  the  connexion  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  for  distribution  in  the  West  Indies  and  Newfound¬ 
land* 

In  Africa. 

To  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East^  for 
distribution  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Bashia* 

To  the  Cape  of  Gobd  Hope,  for  the  British  soldiers  and 
poor  inhabitants,  and  for  various  parts  of  Southern  Africa* 

To  Senegal  and  Gorce,  for  the  use  ot  the  inhabitants  and 
garrison* 

In  Eurofie. 

To  Waldbach,  in  Alsace* 

To  Germany,  for  distribution  among  Roman  Catholics. 

To  Lisbon. 

To  Messina  and  Palermo,  in  Sicily* 

•  To  Malta. 

To  Guernsey  and  Alderney* 

To  the  Morea* 

AND 

To  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  East  Indies;  and  to  Port 
Jackson  in  New  South  Wales*. 
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At  Home* 

To  the  Female  Penitentiary  at  Plymouth. 

To  the  London  temale  Penitentiary. 

To  the  Prisoners  of  war  at  the  several  Depots;  and  particu. 
larly  to  those  who  have  returned  to  France  in  the  Cartels,  in 
’order  that  they  might  convey  them  to  their  respective  families 
and  connexions. 

To  poor  Danes. 

To  Falmouth,  for  the  Crews  of  the  Post  Office  Packets. 

To  the  poor  Miners  in  Cornwall. 

To  the  poor  in  Hospitals  at  Bath. 

To  the  poor  in  Workhouses  and  Parishes  connected  with 
the  Uxbridge  Auxiliary  Society. 

To  the  Kendal  Bible  Society,  for  the  Poor,  and  School  of 
Industry. 

To  the  Sunderland  Bible  Society,  in  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  that  district. 

To  the  Hibernian  Societies  in  London  and  Dublin. 

To  poor  Germai^  at  Hull. 

To  sundry  Workhouses  and  Gaols. 

To  various  Military  and  Naval  Stations,  for  sale  at  reduced 
prices,  to  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

The  preceding  enumeration,  which  might  be  more  detailed, 
will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  attention  of  your  Committee 
to  the  accommodation  of  individuals  with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  total  distribution  under  the  stated  heads,  may  not  be  es¬ 
timated  at  not  less  than  4,000  Bibles  and  20,000  Testaments; 
and,  further,  an  order  has  been  sent  to  Stockholm  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  1,000  Swedish  and  Finnish  Testaments  for  the  use  ot 
the  Swedish  Seamen  employed  in  the  British  service. 

The  Members  of  the  Society  will  learn,  with  pleasure,  that 
its  benevolence  has  been  gratefully  acknowledged,  nor  are 
instances  wanting  of  the  most  pleasing  effects  produced  by  it. 

Among  others,  Prisoners  of  War  have  expressed  the  live¬ 
liest  gratitude  for  the  Bibles  and  Testaments  distributed  to 
tJieoi.. 
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.  The  warmest  acknowledgments  have  been  received  from 
various  Ministers  among  the  Hottentots,  for  a  seasonable  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  Dutch  Scriptures,  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  procured;  accompanied  by  information,  that  several  of 
the  Hottentots  can  read  very  well,  and  are  sensible  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  thus  conferred  upon  them.  For  the  attention  paid  by 
the  Committee  to.  the  wants  of  the  settlers  at  Van  Dieman's  ' 
Land,  they  have  received  the  thanks  of  the  late  Governor 
Collins. 

The  Portuguese  Testaments,  sent  to  Lisbon,  have  been 
circulated  with  great  rapidity  there,  and  arc  represented  as  held 
in  high  estimation  by  persons  of  all  ranks.  » 

The  same  success  has  attended  the  distribution  of  Italian 
Testaments  at  Malta  and  ,  Messina^  and  different  other  places 
in  the  Mediterranean.  »  » 

At  Messina  it  was  at  first  opposed,  on  the  ground  of  some 
objections  to  the  translation.  These  objections  were  referred 
to  a  meeting,  at  which  the  Bishop  presided,  to  the  examination 
of  several  of  the  mostjeamed  among  the  Clergy;  and  the  result 
was  so  favorable,  that  the  Bishop  not  only  permitted  the  Italian . 
Testaments  to  be  retained  by  those  w^ho  had  received  them, 
and  from  whom  they  had  been  at  first  demanded,  but  allowed 
the  further  distribution  of  them,  under  such  restrictions  as- 
were. not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  general  circulation.  Some: 
copies  have  been  sent  from  Malta  to  Trepolea^za,  a  town  in: 
the  Morea,  and  have  been  cordially  accepted. 

Of  the  disposition  of  the  Roman .  Catholics  to  receive  the 
Scriptures,  other  instances. might  be  quoted.  .  They  have  been 
gratefully  accepted  by  the  Priests  of  that  persuasion  in  South 
^  America,  and  by  many  Roman  Catholics  in  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  France.  Your  Committee  have  anxiously  availed 
themselves  of  any  indication  of  such  disposition  to  afford  the 
Members  of  that  communion  the  .benefit  of  the  Institution,  and 
have  even,  in  many  cases,  anticipated  it.  • 
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The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  published  in  the  Esquimaux  lafi. 
guage  for  the  inhabitants  of  Labrador,  Has  reached  its  destina¬ 
tion,  and  has  proved  a  most  acceptable  present.  Their  thanks 
for  this  precious  gift,  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Society,  by 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Kohlmeister,  and  other  Ministers  of  the 
United  Brethren  associated  with  him,  who  have  also  translated 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  aind  the  Epis^ 
tie  to  the  Romans. 

Your  Committee  have  also  received  the  most  gratifying 
testimonies  of  the  beneficial  effects  among  the  Negroes  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands  of  Barbadoes,  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts,  from 
the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  furnished  by  the  Society* 

Their  Correspondent  states,  that  many  of  the  Negroes  steal 
time  from  their  rest  to  learn  to  read,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
read  the  Scriptures;  while  others,  who  have  acquired  this  talent 
spend  many  an  hour  in  the  night,  in  exercising  themselves  in 
reading  (to  use  the  simple  language  of  the  relator)  “the  most 
blessed  of  all  books.*^  Such  testimonies  afford  the  most  grati¬ 
fying  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So¬ 
ciety. 

Your  Committee  have  again  to  repeat  their  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  the  Correspondent  mentioned  in  the  last  Report,  fora  , 
continuance  of  that  active  zeal  which  has  so  largely  contributed 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  to  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  Prisoners  of  War,  at  one  of  the  principal  naval  stations;  to 
whom,  with  the  assistance  of  the  commanding  officer,  who  has 
the  superintendance  of  the  Cartels,  they  arc  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  no  less  than  2,000  French  Testaments  into  the 
various  families  of  the  prisoners  who  have  returned  to  France. 
This  Correspondent  alone  has  circulated  through  these  several 
channels,  during  the  last  year,  no  less  than  8,396  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  either  by  sale  or  gratuitous  distribution. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  under  this  head,  that  the  grants 
made  to  Ireland  have  been  gratefully  acknowledged.  By  the 
Annual  Reports  received  from  the  Hibernian  and  the  Cork 
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Bible  Societies,  it  appears,  that  each  of  these  Institutions  is 
advancing  in  patronage,  influence,  and  operation;  and  that  the 
demand  for  the  Scriptures  throughout  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  keeps  an  almost  equal  pace  with  the  increasing  circut 
Ration  of  them. 

(^Tohe  Continued  J 
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EDITIONS  OF  THE  HEBREW  SCRIPTURES. 

Since  the  era  of  printing,  there  have  issued  from  the  press¬ 
es  of  various  countries  of  Europe,  nearly  120  editions  of  the 
whole  Hebrew  Bible.  The  first  edition  of  the  whole  Hebrew 
text  was  in  the  year  1488.  ITie  editions  of  the  Pentateuch 
have  been  more  than  equally  numerous,  besides  other  parts  of 
the  Sacred  volume:  and  of  course  the  multiplication  of  copies 
by  such  numerous  impressions  must  have  contribued  to  an  ex¬ 
tensive  circulation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  established 
libraries  of  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
other  countries  have  been  necessarily  furnished  with  a  share; 
and  the  private  collections  of  the  learned  have  increased  their 
demand;  yet,  from  the  present  scarcity  of  books  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  seems  a  very  probable  conclusion,  that  a  vast  number 
of  copied  must  have  been  withdrawn  from  Europe  by  Jews,  and 
by  them  dispersed  in  countries  beyond  its  confines.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Buchanan  found  printed  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures  among  the  Indian  Jews  on  the  Malabar  coast,  together 
with  numerous  printed  books  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect,  chiefly 
Amsterdam  editions.  I  have  examined  into  the  contents  of 
some  of  their  books  which  were  brought  to  England  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  (not  with  a  design  to  increase  our  stock  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  merely)  as  specimens  of  Jewish  literature  in  India;  and 
found  them  to  comprise  Divinity,  History,  Astronomy  and  Ma- 
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thematics.  It  is  a  reflection  certainly  important  with  all  lovers  of 
sacred  truth  that  the  Jews  of  remote  nations  share  in  some  res¬ 
pects  with  their  brethren  in  Europe  in  the  benefit  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  art  of  printing,  in  respect  of  books  in  genei  al,  but 
especially  of  the  Bible;  a  circumstance  which  must  contribute 
greatly  to  the  illumination  of  that  people,  as  the  knowledge  ot 
the  inspired  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  will  prepare  them 
for  the  reception  of  the  New  Testament. 

A  good  supply  of  Hebrew  Bibles  for  the  Jews  in  Turkey, 
Barbary,  E^^pt,  and  other  eastern  countries,  seems  an  object 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
cikty;  and,  by  means  of  the  British  agents  and  consuls  estab¬ 
lished  at  Cairo,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  other  places  in  which 
Jews  are  settled  in  numbers,  Hebrew  Bibles  would  doubtless 
find  quick  sale  among  the  Jewish  merchants,  and  their  disper¬ 
sion  would  not  fail  to  operate  in  favor  of  the  common  cause  of 
religion. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
Jews  are  found,  there  are  also  found  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
their  liturgy,  and  their  synagogue  service.  These  preserve 
the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  cimong  the  Jews:  and 
hence  it  is,  that,  although  the  Hebrew  has  ceased  to  be  ver¬ 
nacular  with  them,  it  is  nevertheless  their  universal  language 
in  all  matters  connected  with  religion.  The  publication,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  Bi¬ 
ble,  is  of  all  things  the  most  expedient  to  be  done,  as  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews;  as  such  a  translation,  being 
framed  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  would  be  open 
,to  the  Jews  of  all  nations.  The  same  Hebrew  text  of  the  N. 
Testament  which  would  be  understood  bv  the  London  or  Am- 
sterdam  Jew,  would  be  equally  familiar  to  the  Asiatic  and  Af¬ 
rican  Jevr,  for  this  plain  and  obvious  reason,  that  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  common  use  wdth  them  all. — 
Such  a  version,  therefore,  of  the  New  Testament  would  be  a- 
dapted  to  every  negion  of  tlie  earth  where  the  Hebrew  Bible 
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is  known.  The  institution  of  the  London  Society  for  pro- 
hiotirg  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  has  already  deliberated 
bn  the  expediency  of  such  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament^ 
and  for  this  end  has  formed  a  Committee,  who  are  concert¬ 
ing  measures  for  the  speedy  and  successful  execution  bfso  im¬ 
portant  a  work.  The  whdeofDr.  Buchanan’s  Travancore 
Hebrew  version  has  been  transcribed  at  his  own  expense,  with 
a  view  to  facilitate  the  laudable  object  of  this  Society;  thu^ 
shewing  a  zeal  in  their  cause  worthy  of  himself.  The  Socie¬ 
ty  has  referred  the  manuscript  to  a  Committee  for  examina¬ 
tion.  T.  Y. 

Cambridge j  July  31,  1811. 
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The  committee  of  this  Society,  some  time  ago,  remitted 
tw'o  donations  of  501.  sterling,  to  the  Evangelical  Society  at 
Stockholm,  to  be  employed  in  diffusing  the  sacred  Scriptures  a- 
mong  the  poor  of  Sweden*  They  have  lately  received  an  an¬ 
swer,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  these  sums,  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  gratitude.  The  following  is  an  extract  translated  front 
the  French. 

‘^The  committee  of  the  Evangelical  Sdciety,  have  charged 
tis  to  express  their  most  lively  gratitude,  and  to  present  the 
respects  due  to  your  noble  sentiments,  and  your  ardent  zeal 
in  diffusing  on  the  earth  the  salutary  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures^  which  we  Have  the  happiness  of  revering 
w  ith  you,  as  the  only  touch-stone  of  all  life-giving  wisdom,  and 
of  all  divine  truth.” 

‘‘Be  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  be  assured,  on  our  part,  that  we 
have  understood  perfectly  the  spirit  which  animates  you,  and 
which  has  induced  you  to  make  us  so  generous  a  present.— 
Your  donations  shall  be  employed  with  the  most  scrupulous 
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care,  in  the  manner  which  you  have  prescribed.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  steps^  which  enable  us  to  assure  you,  that,  for  the 
half  of  your  donation,  (i.  e.  50/.  sterling),  about  1200  bound 
copies  of  the  Books  of  the  N.  Testament  shall  be  found,  about 
the  end  of  this  current  year,  among  the  hands  of  the  poor, 
who,  without  doubt,  will  thank,  with  all  their  hearts,  the  do¬ 
ners  of  these  precious  {etrennes)  new  year’s  gifts.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  sum  shall  be  similarly  disposed,  according  to 
your  orders,  as  soon  as  an  occasion  presents  itself. 

‘‘You  will  learn  with  joy,  undoubtedly,  that  in  every  part 
of  our  country,  the  demands  for  our  copies  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  (the  Old  being  not  yet  finished),  are  so  numerous  and 
so  urgent,  that,  when  the  third  edition,  (consisting  of  6000, 
which,  with  the  two  preceding  amounts  to  a  quantity  of  1 1 ,000 
copies)  shall  have  left  the  press,  there  will  still  remain,  unexe¬ 
cuted,  orders  for  many  thousand  copies,  which  will  constrain 
us  to  prut  a  fourth  edition  in  hands,  without  delay.” 

The  intelligence  lately  received  by  the  Edinburgh  Bible 
Society  from  Ireland,  is  very  encouraging.  The  Hibernian 
Bible  Society  held  their  annual  meeting  in  Dublin  on  the  29th 
January,  1811,  when  it  appeared,  that  their  disbursements  a- 
mounted  to  near  2,8001.  Irish,  and  they  came  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  a  balance  of  no  more  than  161.  lOs.  8d.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  that  day,  however,  they  were  informed  of  a  donation 
from  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  of  2001.  sterling,  which 
has  been  a  cknowledged  in  terms  of  the  warmest  gratitude.  This 
donation  is  In  addition  to  three  former  ones,  of  lOOl.  each,  in 
all  5001.  The  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  aided  by  its  various 
branches,  has  been  the  means  of  circulating,  by  sale,  at  low  pri¬ 
ces,  during  the  current  year,  no  fewer  than  5,915  Bibles,  and 
8,714  Testaments,  making  a  total  ©f  14,629!  The  demand,  so 
far  from  abating,  is  rapidly  increasing;  and  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  now  exposed  for  sale,  and  purchased  in  some  of  the 
most  popish  parts  of  that  country. 
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The  statement  contained  in  the  close  of  the  preceding  ar-' 
tide,  is  confirmed  in  all  its  parts  by  the  report  of  the  Hibernian 
Bible  Society  for  the  last  year,  which  has  been  recently  pub¬ 
lished.  The  meeting,  at  ‘which  this  report  was  made,  was 
held  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  Dublin,  on  the  20th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  last,  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  in  the  chair.  We  insert  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  report. 

The  report  read  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  led  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  enter  on  their  official  duties  with  strong  expectations 
of  success.  These  expectations  have  been  fully  realized. 

The  committee’s  first  care  was  to  publish  the  report, 
with  addresses  to  the  people  of  Ireland  at  large,  explaining  the 
views  of  the  society,  and  soliciting  support.  These  appeals 
have  not  been  made  without  effect. 

During  the  year,  two  additional  branches  of  the  society 
have  been  formed;  one  the  Tullamore  branch,  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Charleville;  and  the  o- 
ther,  the  Mayo  and  Tuam  branch,  under  the  patronage  of  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kil- 
lella.  And  another  right  reverend  prelate  has  announced  hisi 
intention  of  encouraging  a  branch  of  the  society  in  his  diocese; 

In  their  endeavours  to  circulate  the  Scriptures  in  Ireland, 
the  society  continue  to  meet  with  the  greatest  encouragement 
and  the  most  effectual  co-operation  from  the  friends  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  social  order  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  At  the 
last  meeting  the  liberality  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  oO- 
ciety  towards  this  institution  was  mentioned.  Considerable 
aid  has  since  been  received  from  two  Bible  Societies  in  Scot¬ 
land;  the  East-Lothian  Bible  society  and  the  Edinburgh  Bi¬ 
ble  Society.  They  also  notice  the  liberality  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Ld.  Calthrope,  who  has  presented  them  with  a  donation  of  501. 
The  support  which  has  thus  been  received  from  England  and 
Scotland,  while  it  displays  the  purest  and  most  disinterested 
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benevolence  in  those  who  have  given  it,  likewise  furnishes  the 
society  at  once  with  an  approbation  of  its  past  laboars,  and  a 
powerful  incentive  to  future  exertion. 

It  was  stated  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  that  the  issue  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments  from  the  repository  during  the  year 
ending  November,  1809,  had  nearly  doubled  that  for  the  for¬ 
mer  one,  and  amounted  to  9,064  Bibles  and  Testaments.  The 
issue  of  the  last  twelve  months  has  exceeded  that  by  more 

,  I  *  "  • 

than  5,600  Bibles  and  Testaments.  It  amounts  to  5,915  Bi¬ 
bles  and  8, 744  Testaments,  making  a  total  of  f4,659.  The 
society’s  funds  have  also,  considerably  increased. 

Of  the  good  which  has  been  done  by  the  society,  the  com¬ 
mittee  can  entertain  no  doubt.  They  have  too  high  an  opinion 
of  the  word  of  God  to  suppose  that  from  14  to  15,000  Bibles 
and  Testaments  could  have  been  circulated  during  the  last  year, 
without  considerable  influence  on  the  religion  and  morals  of 
those  who  . have  purchased  them.  Nor  are  they  without  posi¬ 
tive  information  on  this  subject.  Among  other  intimations  of 
this  kind,  a  communication  from  one  of  the  branches  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  states,  that  ^hhe  members  are  con\dnced,  that  the  benefits 
by  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  vicinity  have  been 
considera.ble,  and  they  ardently  hope  for  an  increased  exten¬ 
sion.” 

To  conclude:  the  committee  have  noticed  with  satisfaction 
the  increasing  interest  the  institution  has  excited,  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  it  has  made  under  the  fostering  care  of  that  Providence 
which  has  hitherto  blessed  it,  and  which  they  trust  will  conti¬ 
nue  to  bless  its  exenions  to  disseminate  among  their  fellow- 
countrvmen,  “the  law  of  the  Lord,  which  converteth  the  soul 
— the  statutes  of  the  Lord,  which  make  wise  the  simple.” 
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I 

FOR  PROPAGATING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE  IN  THE  HIGH¬ 
LANDS  AND  ISLANDS. 

We  willingly  comply  with  the  request  of  a  correspondent, 
in  Inserting  the  following  communication. 

The  friends  of  that  excellent  institution,  the  Society  in  Scot¬ 
land  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands,  will  learn  with  pleasure,  that  bn  Sunday  the  9th  of 
December  last,  its  cause  was  eloquently  pleaded  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Basil  Woodd,  at  Bentinck  Chapel,  Lisson  Green,  before 
a  numerous  and  respectable  audience.  As  soon  as  the  na¬ 
ture  and  benefits  of  this  institution  were  made  known  to  this 
benevolent  clergyman,  he  not  only  consented  to  be  its  advocate, 
at  their  last  anniversary  in  May,  but  in  a  manner  the  most  li¬ 
beral,  undertook  to  make  its  merits  still  better  known,  by  ano¬ 
ther  sermon  in  Its  behalf.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  see  this' 
institution  patronised  by  able  and  respectable  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  institution  is  under  the  immediate 
care  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  and  its  affairs  are 
managed  by  her  ministers  with  the  greatest  economy  and  effect: 
and  there  is  little  doubt,  that,  were  it  sufficiently  known,  among 
the  members  of  their  sister  church  in  England,  it  would  le- 
ceive  that  extensive  and  zealous  support,  which  is  never  with¬ 
held  by  them  from  any  institution,  built,  like  the  present,  on 
sound  principles,  proposing  as  its  end  the  best  interests  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  civil  society,  and  conducted  by  the  approved  friends 
of  both. 

Its  operations  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  schoolsy 
planted  throughout  the  remote  and  unenlightened  districts  of 
the  North  of  Scotland,  in  which  schools  there  are  regularly  and 
daily  educated,  about  sixteen  thousand  children.  Its  effects 
have  been'manifest  on  the  manners  and  morality  of  the  people, 
and  the  advantages  attending  it  are  so  justly  appreciated  by 
the  inhabitants,  that  their  constant  prayer  is  for  an  increase  of 
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its  influence.  Those  who  support  a  society  by  whom  sixteen 
thousand  souls  are  thus  daily  cared  for,  their  minds  opened, 
their  morals  improved,  their  habits  of  industry  formed,  their 
families  gladdened,  and  their  country  benefited,. may  well  re¬ 
joice  in  the  thought,  that  they  are  instrumental  in  a  work  o| 
such  philanthropy,  patriotism,  and  piety. 


[from  the  panoplist.J 
ON  SLEEP. 

Were  a  man  to  sleep  but  once  in  his  life,  when  he  awaked 
he  would  consider  himself  as  raised  from  the  dead:  yet,  be<r 
cause  he  sleeps  everj’  night,  he  forgets  that  sleep  is  the  image 
of  death.— The  inactivity  which  seizes  his  limbs,  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  the  power  which  his  will  possessed  over  his  body,  the 
unrestrained  and  wild  excursions  of  his  thoughts,  the  deep 
emotions  excited  by  objects  and  circumstances,  which  exist 
only  in  the  imagination;  all  the  phenomena  of  sleep  fail  to 
impress  him  or  to  lead  him  to  one  serious  reflection.  Thus, 
to  depraved  man,  the  most  astonishing  events,  if  they  frequently 
recur,  recur  in  vain.  They  do  not  arrest  his  attention;  nor  do 
they  impart  to  him  instruction. 

While  man  is  awake j  his  reason  sleefis;  for  does  not  unceas¬ 
ing  and  universal  vicissitude  admonish  him  of  his  mortality 
without  effect;  and  d^es  not  sleep,  which  has  all  the  features  of 
death,  fail  to  remind  him  of  that  solemn  change. 

Happy  is  the  renovated  man,  who  is  able,  whenever  he  lays 
his  head  upon  his  pillow,  to  meditate  upon  death  without  em- 
.  Littering 

‘  Tir*d  nature^s  sweet  restorer ^  halmy  sleep.* 

His  rest  will  be  pleasant  to  him,  for,  as  he  sinks  into  helpless* 
ness,  he  will  anticipate  with  joy  the  rest  of  the  gr^ve. 
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From  the  nature  of  man  sleep  is  necessary  to  refresh  his 
weariness  and  renew  his  strength;  but  why  his  nature  was 
thus  constituted;  why  he  was  not  endowed  with  the  unceasing 
activity  of  angels;  why  he  was  not  empowered  to  pursue  his 
career  of  duty  without  interruption,  as  the  planets  keep  on  in 
their  revolution  romid  the  sun,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine* 
Such  remote  inquiries  will  never  yield  much  profit. — It  is 
always  the  part  of  wisdom  to  view  man  as  he  is,  and  to  infer 
obligations,  which  result  from  the  condition,  without  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  penetrate  into  mysteries,  that  cannot  be  searched  out. 
It  is  much  safer  to  float  upon  the  surface  of  many  subjects, 
than  to  plunge  into  the  depths  at  the  peril  of  sense  and  of 
reason. 

Man  must  sleep;  but  he  ought  not  to  sink  into  forgetful¬ 
ness  without  deriving  moral  instruction  from  the  drowsiness 
which  creeps  over  his  frame.  His  eye  is  to  be  closed  in  dark¬ 
ness,  but  it  will  soon  open  upon  the  renewed  splendors  of  day; 
should  he  not  be  reminded,  that  his  vision  is  also  soon  to  be 
extinguished  by  death;  but  that,  in  the  morning  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  the  glories  of  the  eternal  world  will  burst  upon  his 
sight?  His  ear  is  to  be  sealed  up  in  silence;  but  soon  it  will  be 
roused  by  the  sound  of  the  archangel’s  trump.  Ought  he  not 
to  be  admonished,  that  in  a  few  days  he  will  be  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  affection,  of  flattery,  of  applause;  but  that  at  length  the  thun¬ 
ders  of  the  great  day  will  starde  him  from  the  slumber  of  death? 
His  limbs  are  to  be  relaxed  in  motionless  ease,  but  soon  they 
will  be  recruited  with  fresh  vigor.  Should  he  not  remember, 
that  in  a  short  time  the  frost  of  death  will  stiffen  them  into 
inaction,  but  afterwards  they  will  be  invigorated  with  the  pow¬ 
er  of  everlasting  and  uninterrupted  exertion?  While  his  frame 
enjoys  repose,  his  mind,  is  active.  Should  he  not  recollect, 
that  when  his  body  shall  crumble  into  dust,  his  soul  will  survive? 
His  sleep  is  disturbed  by  visions  of  horror.  Ought  he  not  to 
believe,  that,  if  he  dies  in  his  sins,  his  spirit  wdll  enter  into  tor¬ 
ment. 
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Such  are  the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  may  be  derived  frohi 
sleep.  The  analogy  between  sleep  and  death  might  be  pursued 
much  further,  but  the  reader  must  be  left  to  pursue  it  for 
himself. 

Sleep  is  every  day  to  a  man  what  winter  is  to  the  earth,  a 
temporary  stagnation  of  activity,  that  the  energies  which  havo 
been  exhausted  may  be  recruited.  It  is  the  result  of  Divine 
wisdom,  and  should  remind  man  of  the  goodness  of  God;— for 

while  man  forgets  himself,  an  ever  watchful  eye  beholds  him, 

_  » 

and  an  ever  watchful  Prbvidence  guards  him. 

Reader!  do  you  repose  yourself  at  night  unmindful  of  Himj 
who  supports  and  protects  you  in  your  helplessness,  without 
one  grateful  sentiment  towards  that  Power,  which  has  been* 
your  strength  and  shield  amidst  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the 
day,  and  which  is  about  to  refresh  j^ou  with  rest?  Do  you 
thus  shut  from  you  the  God  in  -whom  you  livCy  move^  and  have 
your  being?  Then  your  conscience  is  asleep. 

Reader!  do  you  awake  in  the  morning  without  rendering 
^  your  tribute  of  thanks  to  your  heavenly  Preserver  and  ben¬ 
efactor,  and  without  commending  yourself  to  his  care?  Then 
you  are  dead  in  trcsfiasses  and  sin* 

Reader!  do  the  calls  of  the  Gospel  strike  upon  your  ear 

without  impressing  you?  Then  the  sleep  of  sin  renders  you 

deaf  to  the  voice  of  eternal  truth.  But  your  slumber  will  be  of 

•> 

short  continuance,  for  the  time  is  hastening  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  when  that  voice*  will  make  itself  heard;  but  you  will 
hear  it  in  agony  and  despair.  Your  present  peace  is  like  the 
dream  of  the  wretched  inhabitant  of  a  dungeon.  You  may 
imagine  yourself  to  be  secure  in  the  midst  of  friends,  and  rich 
in  happiness,  but  you  will  soon  awake,  and  find  yourself  in  the 
enemy,  and  feel  all  the  misery  of  an  impenitent  :uid  unbelieving 
heart.  Awake,  now,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the 
dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light? 


